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The selections from the notes, statements 
and observations of Thomas Alva Edison 
which comprise this handy volume of 240 pages, 
bring out the personality and greatness of “one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors”, who ini- 
tiated the electro-industrial era of’ our time. 
There is perhaps no one who has passed 
through a school that has not read or heard of 
Edison. While not a few of the thousand in- 
ventions which bear the impress of his skill 
and ingenuity are widely known and their 
benefits widely enjoyed, the knowledge relat- 
ing to the man himself, his life and work, is not 
widespread. The Editor of the collection must 
be congratulated for bringing together re- 
presentative selections from his mumerous 
writings, which give a glimpse of his person- 
ality, and for making them available to the 
general reader. 

In the book under review, the reader is taken 
through “a fascinating trip into the unknown 
as it were,” and provided an opportunity to 
witness the working of the ever alert, eminent- 
ly practical mind of an experimenter de- 
liberately searching out new paths and new 
ways into the mysteries of nature. The in- 
ventions of Edison are not the results of brain 
waves; they were products of intense thinking 
and systematic experimentation. He was en- 
tirely self-made and self-educated. He did 
not hold any sinecure jobs with fat emolu- 
ments. He was drawn into experimenting and 
inventing inevitably as it were by the sort of 
discipline which he chose to give himself. He 
had no illusions about the lot of the inventor 

This is what he says about the inventor: 

‘“ The inventor tries to meet the demand ofa 
crazy civilization. Society is never prepared 
to receive any invention. Every new thing is 
introduced our beautiful laws and court 
procedure are used by predatory commerci- 
alism to ruin the inventor, They don’t leave 
him even enough to start a new invention,” 
This was the lot he chose for himself, and his 
whole life is an object lesson in plain living 
and high thinking, 
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The Diary, covering 59 pages, gives aglimp- 
se of Edison’s daily life. His reading was 
voracious, He would read fiction and immedi- 
ately switch on to the study ofa journal of 
higher mathematics. His prescription for steady- 
ing nerves was the study of Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, He read New York World for his 
mental breakfast and glanced through accounts 
of murders “to keep him in touch with human 
affairs.” He read Goethe to lull him to 
sleep. When he entered a book shop he 
found a thousand books that he wished to 
read. He did not read just a few books but 
read whole libraries, “Almost any book will 
supply entertainment or instruction,” he says. 
He was deaf but he was not only not over- 
powered by his deatness, but he deliberately 
planned to develop the other gifts with which 
he was endowed. The deafness, for instance, 
did not prevent him from hearing the clicking 
of a telegraph instrument when he was near it, 
as an operator always must be, In fact, his 
deafness proved to be an advantage; it made 
him immune to the outside distracting noises. 
He was cut off from “that particular kind of 
social intercourse which is small talk”, and 
thereby found freedom to think out his 
problems. “The things that T have needed to 
hear, I have always heard,” he says and con- 
tinues “Most of the nerve strain of our modern 
life, T found, comes to us through our ears”, 
To him Broadway was a peaceful thorough- 
fare. His inventions made it possible to build 
a world “in which the person who is deaf will 
have a definite advantage”. Here is a person- 
ality, who not depressed by the loss of hearing, 
turns it into a positive asset. Tt illustrates in 
a most eloquent manner, Edison's outlook on 
life, and no wonder, ‘his life was full of 
achievement. 

There are in Edison’s writings, many tracts 
of wisdom, many correctives for man’s failings 
and weaknesses; and many suggestions for 
educationists and social workers, His optimism 
in the future prosperity and greatness of 
America is robust. Educational developments, 
he believes, will help in raising a better and 
progressive generation of citizens and parents, 
leaders, scientists and business managers. 
Whatever he writes, whether it relates to ethics 
or education, music or philosophy, is direct, 
clear and precise, revealing a master expound- 
ing his thesis in a simple and lucid language. 
This is a book which every one ought to read. 
There is much in it that is original thought- 
provoking and instructive. There are few 
books to compare with it which can be read 
with both pleasure ard profit. 
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